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Editorial 


Education’s Institutional Role 


Frequently your editor gets the impression 
from his reading and listening that correctional 
educators adhere to one or, the other of two main 
schools of thought. Some seem to believe that for- 
mal education should be given every inmate, while 
others believe correctional education should be a 
highly selective procedure reserved for the more 
capable inmates, with less capable ones relegated 
to work assignments. 

In actual institutional opera- 
tion, many practices are dictated 
by expediency rather than by phil- 
osophical worth. While it may be 
true that low-ability inmates may 
have the greatest needs and un- 
skilled trade students can demon- 
strate greater gross accumulation 


correctional institution in America 
is well enough staffed to offer a 
program with sufficient breadth 
and scope to train every inmate 
formally. Shortness of sentences, 
particularly in reformatories, may 
play a very determining role in 
student selection. A shortage of 
staff and a surplus of inmates 
often forces correctional educators 
into the operation of crowded 
makeshift, inadequate programs packed with stu- 
dents homogeneous in hardly any respect. 


Perhaps too often the correctional educator 
becomes so involved in his own narrow formal 
area that he loses awareness of the broad over- 
all area that the educational program should re- 
present. Every institutional department of educa- 
tion should have a set of goals or objectives ex- 
pressed in the simplest written terms and promi- 
nently displayed at strategic places as a constant 
reminder to all staff. Many educators are prone 
to forget that we should teach more than just 
facts and skills, Our real objectives are to help 
our students learn how to lead better, richer lives. 
We hope they will learn to evaluate objectively, 
to consider carefully, to think clearly. We want 
them to have sets of moral and ethical values that 
will make them respected and valuable assets to 
their home communities. We hope they will be self- 
respecting and will respect the rights of others. 


For years many correctional and public edu- 
cators have assumed that teaching could be con- 
fined to the transmittal of skills or facts. Older 
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generations ‘of educators called the moral and 
social values which we now consider essential the 
concomitants of learning, and they assumed that 
some magic intrinsic to the educational process 
would produce a student with these ideal qualities. 
Despite our current skepticism about the truth of 


this, many teachers still are neglecting the areas 
of values, judgments, ideals and attitudes. Is it, 
perhaps, because this area in not 
well charted as to methodology? 
What teacher has been trained in 
the techniques of teaching accept- 
able attitudes toward honor, hon- 
esty and truth? How many educa- 
tors wish to emulate Columbus and 
venture into virgin areas? Or is 
it because there is no clear-cut 
philosophy? Here again, one would 
need to pioneer with little relevant 
material to help him. Certainly 
teachers find that it is much easier 
to measure retention of objective, 
factual knowledge than it is to 
evaluate attitudinal changes. Na- 
turally, they find it easier to fol- 
low tradition. Many teachers fail 
to teach by the precept and exam- 
ple method of the greatest “idea” 
teacher of all times — Jesus. Do modern teachers 
lack much of the imagination, ability and courage 
to teach as he taught? 

Good correctional educators do not think 
solely in terms of formal educational courses, al- 
though they know that formal courses have an 
important place in a good program, They never 
forget that real and vital education abides in such 
areas as group therapy, the library, the recreation 
program, on-the-job training, the counseling pro- 
gram, the writer’s club, the dramatic group, the 
Dale Carnegie courses, the hobbycraft depart- 
ment, the choir and band, the Bible classes, the 
chess club, the inmate advisory council, education- 
al TV programs, and many, many other institu- 
tional areas and activities. 


The correctional educator should use all peo- 
ple — staff, inmate, and interested private citi- 
zens — who help promote the broad objectives 
mentioned earlier. He is selective in forma] aca- 
demic or trade areas for two reasons: first, his 
staff and plant have definite physica] limitations; 
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Ohe President’s 


EACH OF YOU correctional educators who responded to 

our membership drive I extend my wholehearted thanks for 
the splendid-results obtained. Our Journal, among other things, 
was threatened with extinction when our membership fell below 
100 members. Thanks to you, these threats have been removed — 
our Secretary-Treasurer, Harold Porter, reported 212 members 
the first of May with additional memberships continuing to come 
in. We are over the top, picking up strength every day, and it’s a 


good feeling. 


I would like to stop right here and express our thanks and 
appreciation to Don Pelch for the excellent job he does with the 


Journal. Many compliments have come in con- 
cerning our magazine, not the least of which was 
a recent letter from the General Secretary of the 
American Correctional Association, E.R. Cass, 
stating that the format and content of the Jour- 
nal was of a high professional caliber. Don Pelch 
is a busy man as Supervisor of Academic Educa- 
tion at Michigan Reformatory, and the job of 
editing the Journal is in addition to his other du- 
ties. Thanks, Don, for a job well done. Much cre- 
dit goes to Ionia Director of Education, Darwin 
E, Clay who makes available the vocational school 
print shop of the Reformatory to print our mag- 
‘azine. The journal has become one of their train- 
ing projects and they do an excellent job of it. 


Speaking of Ionia and the Michigan Reforma- 
‘tory reminds me of a visit to that institution fol- 
lowing the annual meeting of the Michigan Pris- 
on, Probation, and Parole Association Conference 
last October. I take off my hat to Warden Garrett 
Heyns and his vocational and academic staff — 
Educational Director Darwin E. Clay, Vocational 
Supervisor Floyd E. Bennett and Academic Super- 
visor Donald Pelch; they form a team to be rec- 
koned with in correctional education, I had the 
privilege of watching them in action, and I was 
impressed by the functional educational program 
they are carrying on. 

Now for a short discussion about the 87th 
Congress of Corrections: the date is August 18-23, 
the place is the Morrison Hotel in Chicago, and 
according to our constitution, that is the date for 
the annual business meeting of the Correctional 
Education Association. Article VII, paragraph 3, 
reads as follows: 


“The annual meeting of the Correctional Ed- 
ucation Association shall be held in conjunc- 
tion with the established.” 
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The time and place is now established, and I wish 
all of you could attend, although I realize it is 
impossible for many of you to be present. May we 
suggest for those who have school-age children, 
the possibility of spending your vacation in the 
wonderful and popular Great Lakes area, plan- 
ning time to allow for a stop in Chicago for one 
or more days of the Congress. The children will 
not be in school as yet on those dates, and they 
and their mothers can have a fine time sightsee- 
ing Chicago while you attend the Congress. 


The Correctional Education Association has a 
rather full schedule for the entire week. Here are 
a few of the highlights: The mornings are given 
over to General Sessions with some very excellent 
programs planned and some outstanding speakers. 
The afternoons from 1:15 to 3:00 are given over 
to group meetings, Our first afternoon session is 
on Monday, August 19, at which time we meet 
with the Classification and Treatment Group in 
a joint session. Dr. Glenn Kendall, Director of the 
Reception Center at Elmira, N. Y., has planned 
this program, and I am sure it will interest each 
of you. 


Tuesday will be given over to Workshops plan- 
ned and directed by Dr. Price Chenault, Director 
of Education for the New York State Department 
of Corrections, The general membership will be 
broken down into small working groups and the 
subjects for each small group will vary enough 
so that I am sure you can find a subject in which 
you are particularly interested. 


Wednesday morning at 8:00 there will be a 
Correctional Education Breakfast followed by the 
Annual Business Meeting of the Association. May 
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A New Concept of Living 


Henry C, Regusters, Inmate. 
Maryland State Peniteniary 


I have been granted parole, and in a matter of 
just a few weeks I will be going home. I will be 
leaving behind me ten years of incarceration and 
taking with me a new concept of living, No matter 
what happens to me in the future, as regards my 
success or failure in capitalizing on my newly ac- 
quired status as an individual, I 
feel compelled, right now in the 
immediate present, to more or less 
publicly express, by those means 
available to me, how I feel about 
what has happened to me during 
the course of the years that I have 
spent in confinement. I would not 
be at all satisfied if I kept silent, 
for I know that I would leave con- 
finement with the feeling that I 
had left something undone that I 
should and could have done, Part 
of my new concept of living came » 
about as a result of my reading © 
personal accounts of prison exper- ‘ 
iences, written by men and women 
who like myself have lived for a 
time behind walls of penal institu- 
tions — persons who had developed 
a new concept of living while I was 
still going through the growing 
pains of personal development. Their accounts 
helped me, and perhaps what I have to say will in 
some measure inspire some inmate somewhere to 
move one notch closer to the threshold on which I 
now stand. 

When I entered the Maryland State Peniten- 
tiary I was twenty-two years of age, but, no mat- 
ter what my chronological age at that time, or 
what life experiences I had behind me, I was not 
a mature person. In all the world I was the most 
important person alive, and anything which did 
not in some way reflect my vaunted opinion of my- 
self, or contribute to the recognition I craved 
with an intensity bordering on a psychopathic 
compulsion, had no place in the scheme of my 
world — the only one in existence. My outstand- 
ing attributes at the time of my incarceration 
were a chronic dislike for work in any form, an 
egocentrism that brooked no interference or in- 
trusion, the ability to rationalize away quite read- 
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ily a longstanding aversion to authority of any 
kind — parental, social, religious— and callous- 
ness designed to shield me from recognizing the 
existence of feelings in other people. If there was 
any good in me, I had done a pretty good job of 
smothering it under the weight of all that I pos- 
sessed that was not good. I viewed 
life through a fog of dislike, and 
my every thought and action was 
designed to prove that my dislike 
was no passing fancy. That is not 
a pretty picture, nor was I a pretty 
example of humanity. How I acted 
prior to my incarceration is un- 
necessary to detail, for it is implied 
clearly enough by the description 
of my character and personality at 
the time. There was only one way 
in which I could have acted, and 
eventually that way fouled me up 
pretty thoroughly with the forces 
of law and order. I was given into 
the hands of an institution, where 
people in authority were expected 
to change me for the better. I knew 
what to expect, and I came into the 
institution prepared to resist any 
attempt to change me in any way. 
I was quite satisfied with myself, I wasn’t going 
to let anyone change me. I never did. As a matter 
of fact, no one ever tried. This surprised me, for I 
expected sermons, and if they failed to work, 
shoving around. And although I did not know it 
at the time, that neither of these things happened 
was the beginning of my education. 


When I entered the institution I was given 4 
physical examination, tested, and given a job in 
the sewing shop. I detested it. Instead of open re- 
bellion, I resorted to the subterfuge of feigning 4 
vague and chronic sickness. Though I did not re- 
cognize it at the time, my act was seen through 
with no difficulty, but because I made no overt 
moves, my conduct was duly noted, and I was 
tolerated without even a censure for one, two, 
then three years. When I was called to task it 
came from two directions, one of them wholly 


unexpected. The then warden of the Maryland 
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State Penitentiary called me in for a session that 
I fully expected to be the beginning of the sermons 
I came in prepared to combat. What I got was no 
sermon. What I got was one of the most scathing 
tongue lashings that anyone has ever had the mis- 
fortune to bring down upon himself. I felt as if 
someone were going over me with a blow torch. 
When I saw what direction the session was taking, 
I tried to bluster my way to at least a draw with 
authority; but the unerring, humiliating truth 
about myself that I heard and recognized un- 
masked me so compietely that I could do nothing. 
And because he was the first one in my life who 
ever had the audacity to describe me to myself, 
and because I could do nothing about it, I hated 
that warden until the day he left the institution. 
I hated him because I was afraid of him, He knew 
the truth about me, and I had cause to fear any 
man who fought me with that weapon. 


But he did something else. He went behind 
my back and told my parents what a bum I was 
being in the institution. I cannot explain the tor- 
ment I went through, when next my parents came 
to see me, while they sat across from me in the 
visiting room and asked me with their eyes, while 
their lips spoke of other things, if I had not caused 
them enough heartaches. I didn’t want any part 
of either of those experiences again, and since it 
was plain that authority wanted to play it sneaky, 
I decided to be just a little bit sneakier. For me 
that was easy. 


I stopped doing anything that would bring me 
up onto the front office carpet. And I showed my 
still burning spark of rebellion by the work that I 
did. For one thing, I sewed pockets of overalls, 
and I sewed them on just sloppy enough to pass 
inspection, I also sewed sleeves on shirts, and I 
became an expert at running crooked seams down 
a sleeve. On top of that, I made it a point to break 
as many needles as I figured I could get away 
with, and to put just enough excess oil on my 
machines so that some of it leaked onto the ma- 
terial being worked on. 


On another front, I never passed up an oppor- 
tunity to egg some other guy on to showing open- 
ly that he wasn’t going to be “broken”. I kept 
myself quite conveniently in the background. Oh, 
I was sneaky, all right, and I was satisfied. 


Then one day the psychologist sent for me. 
He informed me that in the near future the insti- 
tution proposed to start an academic shcoo] and 
that my tests upon entering the institution had 
shown that I was capable of taking part in the 
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school program in a teaching capacity, Was I 
interested? You bet I was! 

My reasons for being interested were, in this 
order of importance: 


1. As a teacher I could get the recognition 
that was rightfully due me, and which the 
institution hadn’t afforded me to my satisfac- 
tion. 


2. LI would have a golden opportunity to show 
all of the dumb slobs I had been thrown into 
prison with just how much above them I was. 


3. Teaching would be an easier way of doing 
time than doing women’s work. 


The school program began in December 1950. 
I got a job in it — and it was then that my educa- 
tion really began. 


Because I wanted recognition, and for that 
reason only, I threw everything that I had into 
the job of teaching — with my end aim that of 
being recognized as the best teacher in the school 
program. I wanted not only the students to know 
that, but also the authorities with whom I worked. 
In short, I was going to force other people to rec- 
ognize me because they’d have no other choice. I 
pushed my students and I pushed myself — to the 
limit. They learned, and I got my recognition. 
Everyone readily agreed, within the next three 
years, that I was a darned good teacher, and a 
credit to the school system. At my peak I was 
teaching on every level from beginning to the high 
school level, and all subjects, I had it made. But at 
the same time that I was basking in my egocentric 
glory, something quite subtle was happening to 
me that I did not realize at the time. 


I found that many of my students knew much 
more about many things than I ever imagined, 
especially when it was a case of those students 
who could not read or write. It hurt my pride 
deeply to have such a student display knowledge 
that I knew he knew to perfection. I felt that since 
he couldn’t read or write, I should be able to best 
the illiterate student in everything. I brooded 
over this, and decided that the only thing for me 
to do was to outdo these people. And so I quietly 
began to study everything any student showed me 
that he had that I did not. 

And when I felt that I was ready, I challenged 
his knowledge. I found that I couldn’t compete 
with these, not when they really knew their busi- 
ness — but I learned enough to salve my wounded 
pride, about many things. It occurred to me much 
later that; no matter what my motive might have 
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been in doing so, I had increased my own academ- 
ic knowledge considerably. I have never lost the 
urge to do so. 


My students forced me to do something else. 
They forced me to learn to be accurately correct. 
Outside of school my students began to come to 
their “smart” teacher to settle arguments with 
his knowledge, and I had to dig up all kinds of 
information if I were to live up to what I was pass- 
ing myself off to be. As an example, without my 
knowledge a group of them made a bet that I 
could defeat in a debate a fellow in the institution 
who was recognized as being a forceful speaking 
personality. This was to take place on the yard 
one Sunday, and I was told about it on the Friday 
before. I couldn’t refuse, but I was scared to death. 
I dug up a book on debating and poured over it 
from Friday till Saturday. It rained on Sunday, so 
there was no yard, and I made it a point to be 
very busy on ali succeeding weekends until the de- 
bate was forgotten, But I’ve never forgotten what 
I learned in that frantic two days of study, In 
1952 a notice was posted in the institution inform- 
ing us that an essay contest was open to all in- 
mates of penal institutions in the United States. 
Because my students expected it, I entered. I 
won second prize. My luck was still holding true, 
and my stock in the institution rose way up in the 
black. Not long after this the institution began to 
publish an inmate magazine. I was chosen to be 
the editor. 


Then one day the psychologist sent for me 
again. He sat me down and complimented me on 
the good work that I was doing in the classroom 
and on the institutional magazine. I’d heard it all 
before, but I was hearing what I craved like my 
life’s blood. As if it were of no particular impor- 
tance, he asked me what I thought of myself, and 
I proceeded to tell him what a great fellow I was 
in no uncertain terms. About an hour later, when 
I paused for my second breath, a bell began to 
ring in my thick skull— but it was too late, I 
realized that I had trapped myself. Sure, I’d sat 
right there and told the guy that no matter what 
I had done, or was doing, I was still nothing but 
a bum. And I disliked him for it. But strangely 
enough, when he offered to talk to me at any time 
I wanted to talk about anything at all, I went 
back for more, and I kept going back each week 
— for a long time. Nobody forced me, and I could 
have stopped when I wanted, but I’d turned over 
that first shovel of dirt on the first day, and 
though it was rough going for a time, I decided to 
keep shoveling. I did it because I decided that I 


could do something that I’d almost forgotten how 
to do—trust someone. It was a wise decision. 
My education began a new phase. 


I thought that I had a lot of pat answers for 
any variety-of things. At least I could give the 
answers to my associates readily enough. But 
how was it all of a sudden the answers to such 
questions as: ‘Why do you get angry when people 
contradict you?” “Why do you look down on 
others?” eic., failed to sound right when I said 
them to this man? And how was it that I could 
see other answers when I thought the questions 
over — answers that I rejected at first, and then 


‘grudgingly admitied were possible? The more 


this phase of my education progressed, the more 
my eyes and thoughts turned inward, and the 
more i learned. 

It was a gradual process, one that took months 
and years to have any meaning for me, and one 
that took the combined and individual help of 
many people — custodial, civilian personnel, and 
inmates — but little by little I began to see that 
I had been mistaken, that other people did have 
something in common with me; that I was im- 
portant, all right, but so were all other people; 
that I had God-given potentials that I came into 
this world with, and if I exploited them construc- 
tively I could earn a sincere recognition — one 
that was stable, and not always subject to the hu- 
miliating whim of chance; that authority was no 
hindrance to living a full and enjoyable life. And 
somehow the whole darned world began to take 
on a new appearance, as if I were seeing clearly 
for the very first time. In a sense I was, for I had 
begun te see and understand my true relation- 
ship with the rest of humanity. And as a result, 
I began living for the very first time — behind 
the walls of a penai institution. 


Over the years I continued to work and grow, 
until that day came a couple of years ago when I 
asked my classification officer for a favor, and he 
in all sincerity spoke these words, which I shall 
never forget as long as I live: “Yes, Regusters, 
your request is granted, And so will any other 
request that you make within reason. You are 
the kind of inmate who need never fear to ask 
for even those things that we might have to bend 
over backwards to give you. We are quite proud 
of you around here.” 

At last I have grown up. I am a mature per- 
son now, and that is why in a few weeks I shall 
be leaving the institution a free man. 

When I say that I have grown up, I mean that 
I have acquired attitudes and habits that have 
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made me quite different from what I once was 
and was satisfied to be, I have learned the value 
of being able to think for myself and to think 
with some semblance of order. And because I 
learned to think I also learned that much of the 
failure of my past life was due to my lacking con- 
fidence in many of the God-given potentials that 
I came into this world with, 1 am on the road to 
exploiting those potentials constructively, and | 
have found that I like doing it. 

Besides learning to think I have learned to 
work. Before my incarceration I worked very 
little, and never with any real interest. I have dis- 
covered that there are many kinds of work I can 
do, and I have developed what I feel to be a sin- 
cere liking for work that I can do, and I believe 
that I have a healthy curiosity for learning how 
to do many things that I cannot already do. 


Now, I am not being paroled because I have 
been rehabilitated in the sense that I am a new 
personality, with a completely new set of values. 
I am not, for I recognize that in me there still 
exists the vestiges of some of my initial attributes. 
I still approach some things with purely selfish 
motives. I still experience the sharp pangs of an 
egocentrism which is by no means dead. And I am 
not honest enough to be of perpetually easy con- 
science. 

The difference now is that I know these things. 
I know what I am, and I know what inner forces 
motivate me. And because I know, I am able to 
exercise a control over my weaknesses that allows 
me to establish a satisfactory relationship with 
the world in which I must live, work, play, and 
worship. I look forward to improving as a person 
even more, I have the room. 


Notice that no names are mentioned here — 
no listing of the custiodians, civilians, and inmates 
(who did a tremendous good for me) who helped 
me to grow up. Who those people are specifically 
is another story — one that I would like to tell 
some day in full detail, What I want to stress 
here is the result of my having been incarcerated. 
I came to prison as a pretty thoroughly fouled 
up individual, The institution that I came to was 
understaffed, underfinanced, short on physical 
facilities, and backwards in some essentials (for 
at least a time), and yet in spite of all its short- 


comings it provided me the opportunity to learn 
how to live — to grow up. ‘or, though short else- 
where, the institution possessed a core of dedica- 
ted people not content to sit and wait who made 
the best use of what was available. Part of that, 
I believe, was placing inmates where their talents, 
abilities, and potentials indicated they were best 
suited, and hoping a constructive chain reaction 
would begin. Whether by design or not, this came 
to pass and worked out weil in many instances. 
The institution has come a long way since my 
early days in it, and the opportunities presented 
are more varied and more effectively directed. 


I am no exception from what generally enters 
the portals of penai institutions. No better, no 
worse. And given haif a chance the institutions, 
especially those more modern than this one in 
all respects, can produce comparable or even 
better results. And I am not implying that penal 
institutions can’t fail to help all their inmates. 
I know better than that. Prisons hold pitfalls for 
even the weil-adjusted inmates and for those in- 
clined to make adjustments. There was plenty 
that I took a dislike to when I entered prison, and 
plenty that I’ve never lost my dislike for. Some 
of those things are part and parcel of being a pris- 
oner, and some of them are extra-curricular, But 
somewhere along the line it dawned upon me that 
I had to accept the environment of prison as I 
found it, Crying and complaining changed nothing. 
And I had no desire to be a martyr. I began to see 
that I could cope with the whole environment — 
the good and the bad. And when I saw that, I dis- 
covered that the good, the constructive, far out- 
weighed the discouraging and the destructive. 

In my reading I found a formula that I would 
recommend to every inmate in every penal insti- 
tution in the country. It is the guiding prayer of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 


God give me the serenity to accept the things 
I cannot change, 

Courage to change the things I can, 

And the wisdom to know the difference.” 


It has applications for both the internal and 
external experiences and attitudes of all men. I 
know — because it provided me with the key to 
how to live within confinement, and eventually 
it helped guide me to a new concept of living. 
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6th Annual Conference on Education and Correction 


Theme: “‘Problems in Correctional Institutions Related to Education’’ 


July 15 - 18, 1957 . 


Conference Chairman: 


F.L. Brooks, Director of Education, Indiana State 
Farm, Greencastle, Indiana 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


1:00 P. M. 
Registration 


Invocation — Rev. H. Richard Rasmussen, University 
Presbyterian Church, West Lafayette, Indiana 


Welcome— Fred Willis, Mayor, West Lafayette 
Indiana 


Keynote — Ross Randolph, Warden, Illinois State 
Penitentiary, Menard Branch 

2:45 — 3:00 P. M. 
Break 


3:00 P. M. 
Chairman — H. W. Porter, Department of Industrial 
Education, Purdue, University 


A. The Purdue Correctional Conference 
In Review F. L. Brooks 
B. Reports from Standing Committees 
1. Promotion of General Acceptance of Overall 
Responsibility of all Personnel for Various 
Phases of the Institutional Program. 


W. A. Childers, Supervisor of Education, 
Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio 


2. Vocational Education in Prison Industries 


H. L. Jackson, Vocational Instructor, Illinois 
State Penitentiary, Menard, Illinois. 

3. Social Education in Correctional Institutions. 
J. R. Beasley, Assistant Superintendent, In 
Charge of Training, Indiana Reformatory, 
Pendelton, Indiana. 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


9:00 A. M. 


Chairman —M. J. Clarke, Director, Division of 
Children’s Institutions, Kentucky. 


Developing Standards in the Correctional School — 
Panel 


Moderator — Darwin E. Clay, Director of Education, 
Department of Corrections, Michigan Reformatory, 
Ionia, Michigan 

Subject and Panel Members 


1. Academic — L. L. Hines, Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Menard Penitentiary, Menard, Illinois 


2. Vocational —H. W. McKnight, Superintendent of 
Vocational Training, Illinois State Penitentiary, 
Joilet, Illinois 


3. Recreation 


4. Juvenile Institutions — Robert Curless, Superin- 
tendent, Whites Institute, Wabash, Indiana 


11:00 A. M. 

Permanent Committee Meeting 
11:45 — 1:15 

Lunch 
1:15 P. M. 
Chairman — Charles List, Supervisor of Education, 
United States Penitentiary, Terre Haute, Indiana 
What Industry Wants in Released Inmates — Panel 
Moderator — H. L. Jackson 


Panel Members 


Gerald Huey, General Motors, Delco Remy, 
Anderson, Indiana 


Representative from Caterpillar Tractor 
W. F. Opperman, Chillicothe, Ohio 


Representative from Atkins Saw, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


3:30 P. M. 
Permanent Committee Meeting 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Tour of Indiana State Prison, Michigan City, Indiana 
6:15 A. M. 
Depart Purdue Union for Breakfast 
7:00 A. M. 
Depart Lafayette 
9:30 A. M. 
Arrive Indiana State Prison 
Tour of Prison 


Chairman — John W. Buck, Chairman, Director of 
Education, Indiana State Prison 


Luncheon at Penitentiary 


Welcome — Alfred Dowd, Warden, Indiana State 
Penitentiary 


Program by Warden Dowd and staff 
Afternoon 

2:00 P. M. 

Tour of Michigan City 
4:00 P. M. 

Concert and picnic on Prison Grounds 
6:00 P. M. 

Depart for Lafayette 


Thursday, July 18, 1957 


9:00 A. M. 


Chairman— Ernest Timpani, Director of Class 
and Treatment, State of Indiana 


Problems of Correctional Institutions — 
Panel 


Moderator — J. R. Leevy, Department of Sociology, 
Purdue 


Subjects and Panel Members 


1 Religion — A. E. Kannischer, Protestant Chaplain, 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


2 Industry — Harold W. Pryse, Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Training, Chillicothe, Ohio 


3 Classification — Robert D. Heyne, Head of Classi- 
fication, Indiana State Prison, Michigan City 


4 Custody —Bill Bannon, Warden, State Prison of 
Southern Michigan, Jackson, Michigan 


5 Parole — Dr. W. E. Watson, Kentucky Division of 
Correction 


11:00 A. M. 

Permanent Committee Meeting 
12:30 P. M. 

Luncheon 

Chairman — Fred Brooks 


Speaker, J. Arthur Campbell, Board Member, Depart- 
ment of Corrections, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Business Meeting — Next year planning Committee 
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Recreation In Adult Correctional Institutions 


Price Chenault 
Director of Education 
New York State Department of Corrections 


Whether we look at recreation from the stand- 
point of State institutions, private or local agen- 
cies, juvenile or adult institutions, there is a com- 
mon denominator in all—that of helping people 
to spend leisure time in a wholesome manner. My 
remarks are based on many years of work with 
offenders and criminals in the New York State 
Department of Correction. 

There is ample evidence to prove that properly 
planned and administered recreation programs in 
correctional institutions make extensive contribu- 
tions to smoother and more efficient institution 
operation, and most definitely such programs con- 
tribute to well-designed programs to prepare in- 
dividuals to return to society equipped to live as 
useful law-abiding citizens. I believe so strongly 


Great Meadow Correctional Institution 


in programs of health, physical education and 
recreation that to me this part of the program is 
one side of an equilateral triangle, the other two 
sides being general or academic education, and 
the third, vocational education. In our adminis- 
trational structure there is a Director of Educa- 
tion and three assistants of equal rank heading 
the three phases just mentioned. If I were hard 
pressed I believe I could show more positive ele- 
ments for rehabilitation in broad programs of rec- 
reation than in either vocational education or gen- 
eral education for many individuals who are out 
of step with the law. I would not attempt to prove 


that recreation will prevent crime and delinquency, 


-but it takes little imagination for one to conclude 


that the incidents are practically nil among those 
who are actively engaged in wholesome pursuits 
while they are so occupied. I believe that the 
trained and experienced leader of recreation in a 
correctional institution will have the program do 
much for many individuals who need to cultivate 
self-discipline, who need to learn better how to 
work with people, who need to improve their cul- 
tural and sdcial behavior, who need to acquire 
skills and knowledge useful in leisure time pur- 
suits, and who need the lift that comes to one 
who achieves success. Recreation in correctional 
institutions had its beginning in Massachusetts 
almost a century ago, but its real beginning and . 
wide acceptance date back not more than a quar- 
ter of a century. 


In working my way through a maze of prob- 
lems pertaining to the subject I must look two 
ways: I must look at what has happened to these 
young men and older adults before they became 
charges of our institutions, and I must look to- 
ward the future to determine what we should be 
doing to prepare them for return to a more nor- 
mal place in society. I must look both ways from 
a frame of reference that is hanging in the bal- 
ance between a traditional philosophy of depriva- 
tion, restraints, fears and punishment and a more 
positive philosophy of treatment involving all of 
the disciplines and services concerned with human 
behavior and social progress. How must one pro- 
ceed in this setting to give organized and planned 
recreation an opportunity to contribute what it 
may in achieving the objectives? 


The Philosophy of the Recreation Program 

First of all the one responsible for the pro- 
gram must establish for himself a philosophy 
which compasses and gives general direction to 
him in relating himself to the overall program of 
the institution. This does not mean necessarily 
the adoption of the prevailing philosophy of the 
institution on a long-time basis. It means the ac- 
ceptance or establishment of a philosophy that 


. places institution recreation in its rightful rela- 
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tionship to the profession and in so far as possible 
to the total program of the institution. Unfortun- 
ately, most of those who find their way into cor- 
rectional institutions as directors of recreation 
programs have neither the experience nor the 
training to grapple vigorously with the question 
of philosophy in a correctional setting. Some of 
the reasons why this is generally true will be dis- 
cussed later. 

A sound philosophy should encompass several 
objectives as follows: 


1. Provide a program that is broad enough and 
filled with enough challenging activities to ap- 
peal to most of the inmate population. 

2. The program should aim to help inmates devel- 
op skills, attitudes and knowledge which will 
cause them to seek opportunities to spend lei- 
sure time wisely if they do not already. 

3. Encourage creativeness and provide ample op- 
portunity for individuals to experience the joy 
of accomplishment. 

4. On the basis of study of cumulative inmate re- 
cords provide activities that meet the needs, 
interests and aptitudes of the greatest number 
possible. 

5. Exploit those elements of a recreational pro- 
gram that have something to contribute to the 
development of cultural and social behavior 
patterns of the participants. 

6. Aim to provide a program which will afford 
wholesome emotional releases, abate fears and 
anxieties and use up excess energies. 

7. Encourage the development of habits of self 
discipline and appreciation of cultural values 
to the end that individuals become better pre- 
pared to live as useful social beings in a demo- 
cracy. 

8. Provide programs that help individuals to live 
in a more normal manner while confined in a 
correctional institution. Incidentally, most in- 
stitution heads are for recreation for this rea- 
son if for no other. 

9. Provide and encourage participation in activi- 
ties that require self discipline if worthy goals 
are to be achieved. 


Planning and Administering the Program 

One of the most difficult and challenging tasks 
that any recreational leader could undertake is 
that of planning and administering a program of 
recreational activities in an adult reformatory or 
prison that is in keeping with the aforementioned 
philosophy and objectives. So often when such a 
task is undertaken the director is bewildered and 


discouraged by the avalanche of problems with 
which he is confronted. All too often he either 
rather quickly becomes institutionalized, or he 
pulls stakes and goes to a more familiar and per- 
haps more sympathetic environment, The New 
York State Department of Correction has been 
rather fortunate in that it has a number of leaders 
who have chosen to stick and who have availed 
themselves of every opportunity to become better 
equipped for the jobs they hold, All too frequent- 
ly the staff as well as the inmates have to be sold. 
The rigidity of an institutional environment is 
difficult to cope with at times. The leisure time 
inmates in correctional institutions have is of 
more concern to and quite often considered more 
important to the administration than the hours of 
work. It has been stated by penal administrators 
that inmates have at least four hours a day for 
recreation. This fact alone should give the head 
of the recreation program a very important key 
to his work, How is he to go about the task? First, 
of ali he should have standards or criteria at hand 
or be prepared to develop them rather quickly 
for use in evaluating the existing programs, In 
the light of the findings of such an evaluation he 
should establish for himself goals which can be 
discussed with the administration. Two of the 
great challenges that are certain to appear are 
how best to use the existing facilities, that is, 
recreation space both indoor and outdoors and 
the capacity of the institution to acquire or pro- 
duce the necessary equipment and supplies. The 
second and most important challenge is that of 
acquiring as much help as possible from the staff 
of the institution. The director of recreation in a 
correctional institution is indeed fortunate if he 
has one or two full-time trained assistants. He 
therefore must think in terms of utilizing as much 
part-time help as possible. Who are the members 
of the staff who can be interested in the program 
and what in-service training do they need in order 
for their part-time efforts to be of the most value? 
Of course, the $64,000 question is how to con- 
vince the administration that the director must 
have part-time help to carry out the program, The 
alert director of recreation will seize every oppor- 
tunity to participate in in-service training pro- 
grams which may provide opportunity for con- 
veying to the other educational personnel, the 
heads of the departments and to the custodial 
force what his program is and what his needs are. 


It is not enough to know what facilities are 
available and what help can be expected. A well 
designed program must be geared to the popula- 
tion. Such factors as age, sex, ethnic backgrounds 
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and design and purpose of the institution must 
be given serious consideration in planning. In 
the reformatory type institutions emphasis must 
be placed on activities such as competitive sports, 
gymnastics and self testing activities which will 
give ample opportunity for the wholesome ex- 
penditure of excessive energy. It has been our 
observation that for these groups, particularly, 
there is a great need to provide a required broad 
program of physical education in order that skills 
may be acquired, attitudes developed and knowl- 
edge imparted which will cause inmates to volun- 
teer to take part in the recreation program when 
it is made available, It is amazing how many young 
men and women are commited to our institutions 
who are total illiterates in the area of leisure time 
use, Programs on the outside have failed these 
individuals miserably. The institution recreational 
director is usually responsible for the physical ed- 
ucation program and in the reformatory type in- 
stitutions particularly, the major emphasis must 
be placed on having scheduled as a part of the to- 
tal education program regular physical education 
classes for all inmates, Because of the ethnic 
backgrounds of older inmates quite often activi- 
ties that appeal to the general run of individuals 
have little or no appeal to them. What I am trying 
to point out is that recreation which we tend to 
think of as mass participation must be oriented 
to a study of the needs, potentialities and inter- 
ests of the individual. There are comparitively 
few individuals who will continue to spend their 
free time in complete idleness in an institution 
where there is a good music program, a good 
arts and crafts program, a good library, a good 
gymnasium, appropriate athletic facilities, hobby 
and interest clubs and groups, and institution 
papers. Administrative procedures should encour- 
age and permit inmates to pursue hobbies and 
avocational interests in their free time in their 
cells and in recreation rooms adjoining the cell 
blocks. This is particularly true if sufficient per- 
sonnel are provided to give adequate instruction 
and supervision. What bearing does all our in- 
terest and efforts have on delinquency prevention? 
Most of those in our institutions are returning 
soon to society on the outside. They will stay out 
or return depending in no small way on how they 
spend their free time. They are going to influence 
some younger people back in their communities, 
for good or for bad. Everyone we can save from 
a life of crime may mean the saving of several 
others who might otherwise follow in their foot- 
steps. 


The Director or Supervisor 

What kind of an individual are we looking for 
in filling positions? He probably differs little 
from the kind of person sought for somewhat 
similar jobs -in local communities. He must be a 
flexible individual who can adjust to circum- 
stances and forces beyond his immediate control, 
ever keeping in mind, however, the long range 
view of needed changes. He must be industrious, 
imaginative and thoroughiy grounded in philos- 
ophy and standards as pronounced by the leaders 
in the field. He must have the capacity to gain 
rather quickly a warm response from both inmates 
and staff. He must be articulate and able to con- 
vey in a forceful, concise manner to the admin- 
istration what he is striving to achieve. He must 
be willing to accept a flexible schedule as to his 
time, He must be an individual who bespeaks rec- 
reation and the values that are inherent in a 
sound program. He should bring with him a sound 
philosophy and a thorough schooling in educa- 
tional psychology and philosophy as well as rec- 
reation. He must be one who will endeavor to 
acquire quickly knowledge of what is involved in 
a sound custody program. It is only through this 
knowledge that he can demonstrate through his 
program how a weli balanced recreation program 
can contribute to a sound custody program rather 
than run counter to and be an everlasting disturb- 
ance and aggrevation to the employees respon- 
sible for custody. 


Moving-ahead challenges 


Those of us who have something to say about 
recreation in institutions must meet head on cer- 
tain problems: 


1. The number one problem is to provide compe- 
tent leadership. We cannot hope to get and hold 
the kind of personnel required at the prevailing 
salaries for employees in this field. The salary 
schedule should be at least $6,000 to $7,500 
instead of $4,650 to $5,980.in state institutions. 

2. Vigorous attempts should be made to convince 
budget authorities of the wisdom of providing 
funds for the construction of adequate physi- 
cal education and recreation facilities. A few 
institutions have such facilities. These should 
be studied and publicised as a part of the pro- 
motional programs. Never allow new building 
programs to be undertaken without due con- 
sideration being given to the construction of 
appropriate facilities for the recreation pro- 
gram. 


3. Plan and fight for adequate operating budgets. 
It takes money to run a desirable program. 


’ 


a 


n. 


Too often this budget is about the last one 
thought of. Recreation leaders in institutions 
have been remiss in budget making and spend- 


ing. 


. Research should be encouraged pertaining to 


facilities, personnel, programs, budgets, public 
relations and effects of the programs both 
inside and outside the institution. 


. One of the first phases of an institution pro- 


gram to be attacked by taxpayer groups and 
poorly informed citizens is the “country club 
atmosphere or activity program.” Directors 


must be vigilant in recognizing and providing 
information to meet such unwarranted attacks. 


. And generally may I suggest that effort be 


made by both institution recreation leaders and 
those on the outside to get better acquainted 
with each other. All have much to gain from 
each other’s experiences, We in institution work 
are dealing with public recreation leaders. We 
may learn some things that would be of help 
to outside recreation men. I know we could do 
a better job if we knew more about the philos- 
ophy, problems, and programs of those outside 
penal institutions. 


New Book Published 


“Jail Administration’’ 


Myrl E. Alexander is the author of a book 
entitled “Jail Administration”. This book, pub- 
lished by Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 
lists at $6.75. The material is very interestingly 
written, and answers almost every imaginable 
problem connected with jail administration and 


management. 


The author, Myrl Alexander, is Assistant Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and has 
been in Federal prison service since 1931. He is 
often called upon to serve as a consultant on jail 
problems. Readers of the Journal will undoubtedly 
remember his excellent article entitled “Freedom 
for the Minds of Men” in the October 1956 issue. 
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Utilizing the Services of Professional 
Personnel In Correctional Institutions 


Albert R. Thiernau, Sociologist-Actuary 
Illinois State Penitentiary, Joilet, Illinois 


An opportunity to discuss a topic such as the 
one under current consideration is truly a privi- 
lege. I make such a statement with tongue in 
cheek, figuratively speaking for how often does 
one get an opportunity to emphasize the impor- 
tance of one’s calling and publicly to justify one’s 
professional or vocational existence? I would like 
to do just that, for I am asking you to think along 
with me on the topic of parole and parole selection. 

One can safely state that antagonism to- 
ward parole is probably greater than toward any 
other penal policy. Many reasons can be provided 
for this reaction. Perhaps high on the list of rea- 
sons for this antagonism is improper understand- 
ing of the theory of parole. To the laity, as well as 
to a sizeable proportion of our correctional work- 
ers, parole is an act of kindness, reflective of ex- 
ecutive clemency. The concept of continued super- 
vision in the free community, with opportunity 
for returning the individual to the institution 
should he be unable to adjust, does not signifi- 
cantly influence criticism of the system in a posi- 
tive vein. 


Another reason for antagonism toward parole, 
both on the part of the free citizenry as well as 
the inmate body, is the cloak of mystery that sur- 
rounds the manner or method of making decisions 
of whether or not to parole. We are all familiar 
with the term “iron curtain” as it is used to dencte 
the invisible barrier between the “free” West and 
Communist dominated countries. Certainly a 
similar term could be coined to describe the invis- 
ible barrier between paroling authorities’ decision- 
making conferences and the free community and 
inmate populations. The foregoing statement was 
not made in a derogatory manner, but reflective 
of real situations, There can be no disputing the 
fact that a void currently exists in knowledge of 
scientific data significant to the making of parole 
decisions. Furthermore, many paroling bodies are 
hesitant to implement whatever scant knowledge 
does exist. 

Each state parole authority has its own unique 
methodology in arriving at its decisions. Each 
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paroling body can request information and reports 
from the various subordinate divisions or pro- 
fessional groups as it deems them necessary, In 
the state of Illinois the Parole and Pardon Board 
has a minimum of four reports presented to them 
for each male inmate interviewed who was sen- 
tenced to the Illinois State Penitentiary. The Clas- 
sification Committee provides a Parole Progress 
Report, the prison physician submits a Medical 
Progress Report, the prison record office provides 
data on the man’s institution assignments and 
major punishment reports, and, finally the soci- 
ologist-actuary prepares an actuarial report on 
each man appearing on the parole and pardon 
dockets. 

In addition to the above-mentioned four re- 
ports for each man being considered for parole 
there may also be a report from the consulting 
psychiatrist if the case warrants such an inter- 
view. All men in the Joilet-Stateville Branches 
who have had serious drinking problems prior 
to their incarceration and have voluntarily affili- 
ated with Alcoholics Anonymous six months or 
more immediately prior to their parole hearing 
have a letter sent to the Parole Board by the 
Secretary of the Fellowship of Alcoholic Prisoners 
explaining the inmates’ participation in the pro- 
gram while incarcerated. Incidentally, it might be 
added that the letter from the Fellowship is not 
used as an inducement for affiliation by the A. A. 
coordinator. 


Another report submitted to the Parole and 
Pardon Board, when it is applicable, is one that 
states the inmate has voluntarily participated in 
the special Malaria Project jointly sponsored by 
the U. S. Department of Public Health and the 
Unive. sity of Chicago. One can state without 
hesitation that the Illinois Parole and Pardon 
Board is attempting to procure sufficient informa- 
tion on the inmates which will be of assistance in 
decision making. 

Our interest is in utilizing the services of pro- 
fessional personnel. In what way, then, can the 


professional person be further utilized in this area _ 
* This paper was presented at the Fifth Annual Conference on Education and Correction at Purdue University 
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of endeavor? (Permit me to insert parenthetically 
the meaning of the term “professional personnel” 
as it will be used in this discussion. By “‘profession- 
al personnel is meant the graduate sociologist, or 
one with a sociological background and orien- 
tation. It is felt by this writer that the disciplines 
of sociology are excellent preparation for study 
of this area of the correctional field. Perhaps other 
disciplines are of equal value, but I shall limit my- 
self to the endeavor of the sociologist.) 


The professional person in the area of parole, 
as parole is now established in many of our states, 
can serve as a guide and informant to the paroling 
bodies. The composition of our parole boards is 
in many instances reflective of professions and 
vocations far removed from the correctional field. 
Objective data should be provided for the benefit 
of the members to keep them abreast of the field; 
and, more specifically, the results of their own 
activities in handling paroles. The boards of educa- 
tion of our public school systems keep abreast of 
the advances of public health, and they foster and 
make mandatory certain immunization programs. 
This is an area of study different from the back- 
grounds of the school board members, yet their 
decisions are made for the betterment of society 
and the individual pupil as they implement the 
findings of the professional people in the field of 
medicine. 

To this writer it is equally important, and in- 
deed, necessary, to establish the point of view of 
the paroling authority. Ohlin states that, 

“Three major problem areas are re- 

flected in careful parole decisions, The 
first involves not so much gathering in- 
formation as defining a point of view. Pa- 
role board members must consciously 
reconcile conflicting philosophies regard- 
‘ing the purpose of imprisonment, The 
kind of parole decision made will vary 
greatly, depending on whether punish- 
ment or rehabilitation is thought to be 
the major objective in treatment of the 
offender. Adherence to the goal of pun- 
ishment may decrease the chances of 
parole success by delaying the granting 
of parole beyond the time when the offen- 
der’s attitude and parole situation show 
the maximum possible preparation for 
adjustment. Conversely, parole may be 
granted because “the offender has been 
punished enough,” even though he is ill 
prepared to succeed. 

Taking a stand on such a question 
is not easy. The position of each board 


member will vary with his knowledge of 
criminology and understanding of the 
effects of different modes of treatment. 
He is not, however, entirely free to give 
expression to his own belief, As a public 
representative he may be required to act 
in accordance with the prevailing public 
sentiment in certain cases, or compro- 
mise in some measure his own views. 
The problem confronting him in such 
cases is not an academic one. For ex- 
ample, it is interesting to note in read- 
ing the minutes of a parole board con- 
ference on a notorious criminal case 
that the issue as io which of the con- 
flicting philosophies of treatment should 
guide the members of the board in mak- 
ing their decision is mentioned again and 
again, 
The professional person can be responsible for 
research on the effectiveness of the decisions made 
by the paroling authorities, reflective of their 
policies, the ultimate decision continuing to remain 
with the parole board. 

Another area of endeavor for the professional 
worker is that of conducting studies to ascertain 
which are the significant factors to consider 
when establishing criteria for seicction for parole. 
Considerable research has been carried out in 
an attempt to establish parole prediction instru- 
ments, tables constructed similarly to the life 
insurance actuarial tables. Burgess conducted his 
study in 1928, classifying the various factors that 
were related to parole outcome of 1000 men con- 
secutively paroled from each of the three Illinois 
institutions handiing male offenders. Since 1933, 
parole prediction instruments have been in routine 
administrative use in Illinois. Certain changes have 
taken piace in the tabies used, and continuous 
evaluations of their effectiveness must be made. 


Constructive criticism hes been offered in re- 
gard to the use of prediction or experience tables. 
It is the feeling of many men who have made a 
study of prediction work that the statistical ma- 
nipulation of the data has attained a level of re- 
finement that is free of error, The area in need 
of further study and research is in the selection 
of factors for consideration. The trend is away 
from the completely objective data, and work 
has been done on the subjective factors. Additional 
research is constantly needed. 

A study of the relationship between having 
the inmate know what is expected of him by the 
paroling authority and outcome on parole is un- 
known to this writer. If “rchabilitation,”’ what- 
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ever it might be, is a goal of our correctional 
programs what can the inmate do to “rehabilitate” 
himself. To the inmate, parole is the ultimate 
goal in the vast majority of cases. If that is true, 
is there any definite procedure the incarcerated 
person may follow to attain the desired end? Cer- 
tainly parole is not a “right.” Nevertheless, the 
inmate knows little of what is expected of him 
to benefit from “continuation” of supervision in 
the free community. 

To date little, if anything has been done to in- 
vestigate the organizational aspects of the parole 
system. What do we know about parole super- 
vision, and its administration? The transition we 
are now experiencing as a consequence of moving 
from a politically oriented to a professionally 
career-oriented service is indicative of theories in 
conflict. What are the consequences of this 
conflict ? 


I have merely scraped the surface of the areas 
of utilizing the professional person in parole 
selection. Lloyd E, Ohlin has recently completed 
a comprehensive understanding of the role of the 
sociologist in the correctional field. I refer to 
Sociology and the Field of Corrections prepared 
for the American Sociological Society. This work 
provides insight into the future potential of our 
discipline. 

In closing I would like to quote from the late 
Edwin Sutherland. I believe the quotation should 
serve as a guide in attempting to interpret the 
role of the social scientist in the field of correc- 
tions. 


or the mechanisms that are going on, 
and that an efficient technique of control 
can be developed only on the basis of 
such understanding. This is true in the 
field of social behavior, as in physical ac- 
tion. The methods of control have not 
been worked out thoroughly yet, and can 
be worked out only by an extension of 
the knowledge of causation and by 
experimentation based on that knowl- 
edge. Our knowledge regarding the fac- 
tors producing human behavior is exten- 
ding rapidly, and the success in the use 
of the methods of control is increasing. 
The control of behavior must come, for 
the most part, from others than legal 
authorities, in the prevention of crime, 
but the authorities can deal much more 
successfully with those who have com- 
mitted crimes if the policies are based 
on such scientific knowledge as has been 


- suggested. The primary method will cer- 


tainly be educational, in the broader 
sense of the word. There should be no 
predetermined exclusion of any method, 
but it is probable that pain or suffer- 
ing need not play a large part. The meth- 
ods of dealing with criminals must al- 
Ways cause them some suffering, but 
it should be regarded in the same way as 
pain connected with the treatment of 
disease or insanity — to be avoided if pos- 
ible.””? 


Lloyd E. Ohlin,Selection for Parole. New York, (1951), 
pp. 331--32. 

Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, (1947), pp.377-378. 


“Modern science has shown that 
wonderful results can be secured by an 
i. understanding of the forces that operate 
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Formal Courses in Social Education 


Byron E. Ballard 
Assistant Supervisor of Education 
U.S. Penitentiary 
Atlanta, Georgia 


An attempt at social education at the U.S. 
Penitentiary, Atlanta, was inspired by a more-or- 
less chance query from Mr. Donald Clemmer, who 
was at the time the associate warden in charge 
of individual treatment. His question was: “Is 
social education possible in a prison of the type 
of Atlanta?” 

What has been done in the past eight school 
years has been done in the quest for an answer 
to that query. 

In that quest we have experimented with a 
variety of formal classroom subjects and tech- 
niques. Our first two classes were Effective Speak- 
ing and Salesmanship. Other captions which have 
denoted our classes from time to time are Psychol- 
ogy, Philosophy, Human Relations, Creative Writ- 
ing, Dale Carnegie course, Criminology, Elmer 
Wheeler Sales Training, World Literature, World 
History, U.S. History, Friction points in Human 
Relations, First Aid, Public Discussion, World 
Affairs, Dramatic Interpretation, Small Business 
Management, Business Enterprises, Shakespeare, 
Personal Advancement Forum, Personal Advance- 
ment Preparatory course, and College at the 
Crossroads. These subject names may not appear 
to be too closely tied in with social education. 
Certainly, many of the names are partially non- 
descriptive and still others parallel each other. 


Our experience has been that what we are 
seeking as social education for the male, adult 
prisoner we serve does not transpire because of 
placing him in a well, defined class designed to fit 
his needs. Rather, we found that the matter of 
how we go about the process is of far greater 
importance. 

In the 1947 fall issue of The Atlantian,' there 
appeared a highly significant, although axiomatic, 
statement in the opening article, titled A New 
Man Examines Atlanta’s Rehabilitation Program. 
This is the statement which postulated our social 
education effort, I quote: “The fastest, most ex- 
pedient, and by far the easiest approach to any 
adult mentality is one of an adult nature. Frank 
discussions with, and among, the inmates them- 
selves of the means and measures that are being 


used to bring about fuller recognition of social 
obligations, must ultimately be reflected in great- 
er stability of character and attitude than can be 
hoped for from men who have only been exposed 
inadequately to these ideals.” 

This offers three criteria for what should com- 
pose our course of study. 


1 Our courses must be adult in their content 
and treatment. 


2 Our courses must permit frank discussion. 


3 Our course must bring about a fuller rec- 
ognition of social obligations. 


Let us consider how the first criterion has 
been manifested in our program —the criterion 
that our course must be of an adult nature. 


We were fortunate in beginning our social 
education experiment or Personal Advancement 
program as it has come to be known, with two 
classes that are quite thoroughly adult in their 
appeal; that is, Effective Speaking and Salesman- 
ship. The wide use of Effective Speaking in train- 
ing programs in commerce and industry attest to 
its acceptance by management and employees 
alike. Early in our experiment we became aware 
of the value and popularity of the Dale Carnegie 
course. As a result, ours was the first penal or 
correctional institution in continental United 
States to make available a regular Dale Carnegie 
course for prisoners, The effective speaking fea- 
tures of this course are highly valuable, but of far 
greater worth are many of the more practical 
aids the course offers in helping people to learn 
to live. 


A young U.S.P.H.S. medical officer, who 
had specialized in psychiatry, in the early days of 
our use of Dale Carnegie courses, became very in- 
terested and attended practically all the sessions 
of one course. His summary regarding its social 
value was: “Through participation in the classes, 
one earns the right to be a person.” The Effective 
Speaking and the Dale Carnegie classes are so 
thoroughly adult and so well adapted to our many 
objectives that they will remain for a long time 
the large funnel by means of which inmates are 
attracted and oriented to other elements of our 
program. 

All our Personal Advancement activity (in- 
cluding teaching and leadership) is voluntary. In 
a recent evaluation session of the teachers and 
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leaders, it was suddenly discovered that about the 
only common denominator of the group was that 
everyone had completed a Dale Carnegie course. 


Our salesmanship classes suggest an overtone 
of vocationa] training — providing a ready means 
for a released prisoner to make a living. We have 
found, however, as sales managers and sales train- 
ers have, that the matter of attitude, personal 
resourcefulness and the ability to face up to the 
realities of life and business are the important 
problems which concern members of sales classes. 

Through the operation of classes in Salesman- 
ship and related business courses, we have attract- 
ed the sponsorship of the Atlanta Sales Execu- 
tives’ Club. Contacts with these successful busi- 
nessmen provide a veritable tour of American 
business for interested inmates and have given 
more realistic encouragement to prisoners in their 
attempt to make a go of it in the work-a-day 
world than any other influence we have found. 

We proceed to the second criterion: Our 
courses must permit frank discussion. This is an 
ingredient which is especially evident in Effective 
Speaking, Salesmanship, Creative Writing, Hu- 
man Relations and Psychology and in the various 
forums and discussion groups. 

Perhaps the most important area in which 
frank discussion should occur in a social educa- 
tion program for adult prisoners is in the planning 
of the activity itself, The initial beginning of the 
program and every development along the way 
has been group planned. Projects that have not 
been participant-planned have fallen short of the 
desired goals. In adult education literature we 
frequently find such statements as these: 

“Cooperative planning, opportunities for study, 
coveted new experiences, pushing out horizons, 
contribute to the building of self-confidence that 
enables each person to take a responsible place 
as an individual citizen. . .” 


Every major change in our program has been 
preceeded by group planning. The Personal Ad- 
vancement leadership group was particularly help- 
ful in the planning of three outstanding series we 
have conducted with college leadership; The Great 
Thinkers series, Friction Points in Human Rela- 
tions, and College at the Crossroads, Each of 
these was headed up by college and university 
professors who became profoundly interested in 
our situation by first spending many hours in 
planning with our core groups. 

The importance of preliminary planning can- 
not be overemphasized. It figures greatly as a 
social education device in itself — it provides the 


bedrock of understanding upon which can be built 
the success of what is planned. 

Let us consider the third criterion: Our courses 
must bring about a fuller recognition of social ob- 
ligations. 

On May 17, 1956, our program was reviewed 
by an evaluation team from West Georgia College 
and Oglethorpe University. In their evaluation 
report they made a pertinent observation which 
substantiates the fact that subject matter is se- 
condary to the need for a common acceptance of 
social education objectives by the teachers group. 
This was their observation. 


“One important indication of the value of the 
PA program came from the hour’s session with 
the PA teachers, One is impressed with the intel- 
ligence of this group of inmate teachers, They 
seem to appreciate the value of the work they are 
doing. And most important, they seem to see 
very clearly what the fundamental, essential func- 
tion of the PA program is, One teacher expressed 
it in words, He said that they were all essentially 
doing the same thing in all the courses, whether 
the course was a class in Human Relations, a 
class in Creative Writing, or a class in effective 
Speaking. The essential problem they all deal with 
is: how to get aiong with people, how to under- 
stand yourself better, and how to get along with 
each other better. If any man makes significant 
advances in this area, the program is justified. 
That the teachers are as clearly conscious of this 
purpose as they are is a real mark in favor of the 
program.” 


Our experience has led us to the conclusion 
that the intelligent, adult prisoner group responds 
best and apparently makes the most profitable 
social gains when subjected to discussions of great 
intelectual and emotional depth. This has so im- 
pressed adult education leaders that the Fund 
for Adult Education is at the point of decision on 
making a sizeable grant to determine the social 
good that could come from “saturating a group 
of selected inmates with the Humanities.” 

We hope we are on the point of continuing our 
experiment with social education into the area of 
finding out if the Humanities, the Liberal Arts, 
or true education is not what we are looking for 
— that a person seeking an understanding of him- 
self and his world has an inherent dignity that is 
important for living fully and richly in today’s 
world — that there are therapeutic benefits and 
regenerative forces which can accrue to the per- 
son who has been inspired to a deep-seated desire 
in his search for knowledge! 
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The Volunteer Probation Supervisor 


Dr. J. Roy Leevy 
Associate Professor of Sociology 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Today probably more than a few years ago, 
those of us who teach penology see the need for 
more clear. understanding regarding probation 
from the standpoint of the public. One could ex- 
pound at length the values of probation to the 
person who.has been convicted, but a great por- 
tion of the public today still look at probation as 
an act by, the courts of “turning the convict 


loose, One reason for some of this thought on the 


part-of -the public is that some people still feel 
and believe the convict must be “locked up”, that 
is. he must be put behind walls to make society 
safe from him if he, is a convict. 

A great Many people even today do not un- 
depstand. that.criminals are products of our cities 
and-rural communities, and that they have been 
processed in these communities; hence, they 
should;: if, at all possible, be restored to decent 
citizenship. in the.geographical areas where they 


broke the law. 


Duties of a Probation Supervisor 

The writer, who has had many rich experiences 
as a volunteer probation supervisor, is often asked 
the question, what does a probation supervisor 
doanyway? 

To answer such a question, one needs to 
consider the personality of the probationer. The 


writer-first of all tries to get the person on proba- 


tion to look ahead. This is not done the same 
way with each probationer. First, one who is a 
supervisor voluntarily must have the confidence 
of the court. which assigned the probationer to 
the supervisor. This is done usually by assuring 
the judge of the court that you, who have volun- 
teered to supervise the probationer, have the con- 
fidence of the .probationer as well as the respect 
of the judge. 


The writer has usually been present when the 
person or persons were brought before the court, 
and the prosecutor would usually announce to 
the court, that the writer was interested in trying 
to help the accused. Then the judge usually asks 
the volunteer supervisor if he is willing to super- 
vise the convicted person. After the reply from the 


volunteer supervisor; the judge usually publicly 
announces the supension of the sentence of the 
convicted person, the plan for restitution by the 
guilty, if there is to be one; and then the Judge 
comments upon the responsibilities of the con- 
victed person, and the privilege that he has to 
make good under the supervision of the pro- 
bation supervisor. 


In this first meeting between the probationer 
and the probation supervisor, there needs to be 
as little formality as possible. It is the most im- 
portant conference that the volunteer supervisor 
will have with his subject. Usually the writer 
lets the person placed on probation to him do most 
of the talking; telling about his experiences in his 
home community, at high school, in college, in 
the Armed Services, etc. The writer in this first 
meeting with his subject, just talks enough to the 
probationer to get him to thinking of the future, 
and he uses every honest means to get his mind 
off the criminal act that he has committed. Get- 
ting the confidence of the probationer depends 
upon the interest that the supervisor has in his 
subjects. It may be done sometimes by calling the 
attention of the probationer to a letter that he 
has gotten from some friend or relative of the 
probationer. Or it may be done by telling the pro- 
bationer that he has met a friend of his who asked 
about the probationer. The writer has found that 
most people on probation like to know that they 
still have friends even if they have broken the 
law. 


Sometimes the probation supervisor may have 
to write some letters to friends or relatives of the 
probationer. A copy of such letters should be 
showed to the probationer himself. This is one 
way the writer has found that the probationer 
realizes that his supervisor is interested in him, 
and it is another way to gain the confidence of 
your probationer. 

The writer has found on some occasions that 
the mother of the probationer cannot read the 
English language; hence, when writing to a rel- 
ative of the probationer, the supervisor may have 
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to write to a friend of the probationer’s relatives 
who can in turn interpret his letter to the proba- 
tioner’s relatives. The writer has found it val- 
uable to carry on some correspondence with the 


probationer’s relatives, either of the parents, a . 


sister or a brother. How many letters need to be 
exchanged between the supervisor and the rel- 


atives or friends one cannot say. It may take one . 


a week at the first part of the period of probation, 
then fewer as time goes on during the period of 
probation. 


It is valuable, from the standpoint of the 
probationer and the supervisor, if the relatives 
of the probationer can meet the supervisor with 
him when they visit the probationer. Sometimes 
this meeting of the probationer’s relatives by the 
supervisor, is just a get-acquainted matter, some- 
times it may be a luncheon together. 


The supervisor must be interested in the job 
or the occupation of his probationer. If the su- 
pervisor had nothing to do with getting the job 
for the probationer, he most especially should be- 
come interested in the job that the probationer is 
doing. There is no need for the supervisor to be 
a detective about his probationer’s job as to 
whether he is doing an honest days work, but 
he first learns f:-9m the probationer about the kind 
of work that the probationer does. He should 
listen to the probationer’s “gripes” about his job 
and try to call to the attention of the probationer 
the good points about his job. It may be that the 
probationer wants to change jobs. Then the su- 
pervisor will necd to know many things about the 
probationer relative to his work habits, attitudes, 
etc., before the supervisor can recommend the pro- 
bationer for a new job. The writer does not mean 
that the supervisor needs to operate an employ- 
ment office for his probationers, but he needs to 
be conscious of the responsibility that he has when 
it comes to counseling the probationer regarding 
employment. 


If the probationer happens to be a student in 
high school or college, then the supervisor will 
need to make specific contacts with the adminis- 
trative personne! of the school, such as the Dean of 
Men or Dean of Boys. It is always helpful both 
to the supervisor and to the probationer if he or 
she happens to be a student in school to make 
contact a time or two with the teachers of the 
probationer during the probation period. The 
question of reporting to the supervisor by the 
probationer is one which the supervisor may work 
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out with the probationer. Whether there be one 
meeting each week or one every two weeks de- 
pends upon the personality of both the supervisor 
and the probationer. There is one thing that 
needs to be. “‘seen clearly” about the reporting by 
the probationer to his supervisor. There must be 
punctuality on the part of both the probationer. 
and the supervisor. Agree upon a definite time of 
the day and of the week and be sure that there 
appointments are kept without fail. 


Supervisor Reports 


One is often asked to whom and how often 
docs the supervisor make reports about the pro- 
bationer. 

Of course the supervisor must keep the judge 
of the court that probated the person to him in- 
formed relative to the activitics of the probationer. 
This does not mean that the supervisor needs to 
make a long, detailed written report to the judge 
each week. It may mean that the supervisor will 
in form of a letter, let the judge know about the 
progress of the probationer from time to time 
once every two weeks or once a month, depending 
upon the case involved. One thing the writer has 
observed is that, for the good morale of the proba- 
tioner, a copy of the written report that he has 
made to the judge about the progress of the pro- 
bationer placed in the hands of the probationer 
makes for confidence between the probationer, 
the judge, and the supervisor. 


Reporting to a county or state probation of- 
Official. 

Reporting to a county or state probation of- 
ficer is a matter of agreement with the Supervisor, 
the judge, and the official probation officer. This 
writer has found in his experience that the regular 
probation official appreciates the work of a vol- 
unteer probation supervisor. The writer has 
found nothing but harmony in dealing with the 
regular state or county probation officer when he 
has had probationers under his supervision, Most 
probation officials feel that in many ways the vol- 
unteer probation supervisor can give a great deal 
of personal -ttention to the probationers that the 
regular probation official cannot give because of 
case load and lack of time. 


There is no need of the volunteer probation 
sup°rvisor to assume that he is trying to take over 
the duties and responsibilities of a state or county 
probation officer, He is simply just another link 
in the chain of the whole system of probation. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


In summarizing this article the writer would 
like to make the following statements: 

1. Volunteer probation supervision is interes- 
ting, and it can be very helpful to our courts and 
our probation officials, 

2. No one should volunteer for this kind of 
work unless he or she has confidence in his ability 
to help the person on probation. In short, it is 


3. Each probationer needs to be treated and 
counseled differently, depending upon the com- 
munity, the personality of the probationer, and the 
personality of the supervisor, There is no social 
formulae for each case of probation. 


If any of the above suggestions seem helpful 
to the reader, and if he desires to help our Ameri- 
can courts aid the person who has made a mistake 
by breaking the law, then probation will serve a 


not a career in “Social Reform.” more constructive and useful purpose. 


Warden Ragen of Joliet 


A new book written by Gladys A. Erickson of 
the Chicago American tells in a well-written and 
fascinating narrative of the career of the famous 
warden of one of the world’s toughest prisons. 
Since he took over in 1935, Joseph E, Ragen has 
; converted Statesville into an institution famous 
for its discipline and security. 

Warden Ragen of Joliet will be of interest to 
correctional people as well as the lay public. For 
those who have never visited the massive plant, 
there are excellent descriptions and photographs. 
The book is divided into two parts. Part One 
deals with the early history, and Part Two des- 
cribes the prison and its operation today. 

The book is published by E. P Dutton and Co., 
Inc., 300 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N. Y., and 
lists at $3.95. 
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News Notes 


From the Institutions 


Ohio 
The New Day, Ohio State Reformatory, Mansfield, Ohio 


The Carpenter Shop here is a part of the Maintenance 
Division under the supervision of a captain of custody 
with a shop instructor and an assistant instructor. The 
repair work done by the Carpenter Shop is just‘a part 
of the work accomplished. The assignments to build new 
cabinets and other objects all come through this Voca- 
tional Shop. The library cooperates by acquiring books on 
cabinet making and general carpenter work. Some of 
the men are bonded for trust and go outside the walls to 
work on an ‘Off the Reservation Detail’. 


California 


The San Quentin News, San Quentin, 
San Quentin, California 


Papers submitted by students from the San Quentin class 
in televised Basic Communication were the chief topic 
covered by Dr. John Clark, assistant professor of Lan- 
guage Arts at San Francisco State College, on his reg- 
ular hour-long program over KQUE, Wednesday May 1. 
Since the inception of televised classes in San Quentin, 
much interest has been engendered locally,and a large 
waiting list of qualified students is now on file. 


Vaca Valley Star, Vacaville, California, California 
Medical Facility 


The Department of Education in conjunction with the 
Culinary Department is now offering a course in Voca- 
tional Baking. This course will take one year to complete 
and is planned so as to offer all the various aspects of 
modern, commercial baking. The baking school has a 
capacity of 12 students; among the requirements are: (1) 
the applicant must have an 8th grade diploma; (2) he 
must be assigned to the Culinary department at the time 
his application is made; (3) he must not be enrolled at 
the time of his application in any other training program 
(4) he must demonstrate a genuine interest in and wil- 
lingness to learn the baking trade. 


Pioneer News, Chino, California, California 
Institution For Men 


The present class in sheet metal started about 3 months 
ago and is progressing very satisfactorily. The men are 
given a well rounded indoctrination followed by the basic 
training necessary before they actually begin the prac- 
tical side of the trade. To qualify the men for practically 
any type of sheet metal work in any industry—this ex- 
cellent pre-employment training shop stresses the mainip- 
ulative skills and related techinical knowledge necessary 
for direct placement and advancement in trade. The main 
topics covered include: care and use of hand tools and 
machines, safety regulations, shop mathematics, blueprint 
reading, pattern drafting, layout, fabrication, installation 
and repair of seams and edges, ventilation, exhaust and 
air conditioning systems. 


Idaho 
The Clock, The Idaho State Board Of Correction 
Boise, Idaho 


The Tin Shop under the supervision of the Trades Council 
of the Idaho State Board of Corrections is highlighted in 
the May edition of The Clock, the publication printed 
monthly by the men. The article’s emphasis is on the 
tools located in the shop. Besides the hand tools requiring 
muscle to operate are the power tools including a 6 foot 
brake used to fold large sheets of metal to any desired 


‘angle. There is a large variety of Unishears used to cut 


pieces of metal. The apprentice program of learning is 
used here for the men. 


Michigan 


The Spectator, Southern Michigan Prison 
Jackson, Michigan 


Dr. Robert E. Martin, Consultant in Elementary Ed- 
ucation and Mr. Karl Kramer, curriculum counsultant 
spoke recently to the instructors concerning the problems 
with which teachers are confronted. “Problems with a 
purpose are the answer for stimulation and incentive,” 
problems of an emotional nature were widely covered. 
A “holier than thou” attitude is not conducive to good 
teaching”, Mr. Kramer said. “I don’t think I really be- 
came a teacher until after the first time I admitted to 
a student that I was wrong.” 


Minnesota 


The Pillar, Minnesota State Reformatory 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


A six foot, two hundred and ten pound man who started 
as Guard-Instructor is the new head of the 60 man tailor 
shop in St. Cloud. “I turned down three jobs in order to 
work here,” says Mr. Brewington who ran his own tailor 
and dry cleaning shop in Florida for 12 years. 


Kansas 


Mainliné Chatter, Kansas State Prison Lansing, Kansas 


Openings have been made available for a number of men 
in new classes (Vocational) at the Kansas State Prison. 
This is being tried as on the job training.” A recent 
group visited the prison from the University of Kansas 
City for the purpose of getting ideas for the establish- 
ment of an Education Program at the Jackson County 
Jail in Kansas City. 
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Some Recent Books for Correctional Institutions 
Selected by 


Committee for Institution Libraries, American Correctional Association 


NOTE: R or W_ Following the price indicates special 
interest for reformatory ages or women.- 


Abramowitz, Isadore, ed. The Great Prisoners Dutton 
c1946 $10 First anthology of literature written in pris- 
on, samples from Socrates to our time, in styles varying 
from Wilde’s studied elegance to the simple grandeur of 
Sacco-Vanzetti letters. 808.8 


Adler, Irving Rocks and Minerals: and the Stories 
They Tell Knopf $2.75 (R) Beginner’s book with 
photographs, drawings, index and list of equipment for 
collectors. 552 


Adler, Irving 
$2.95 (R) 
structure of the stars. 


Stars: Steppingstones into Space Day 
Detailed account of the nature, motion and 
523.8 


Anstruther, Ian Dr. Livingstone, I Presume Dutton 
$3.95 A readable tribute to the great African explorer 
who is presented as a “difficult, lonely and exceptional 
young man.” Bor 92 


Anthony, Evelyn Anne Boleyn’ Crowell $3.95 The 
times of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn’s brief queenhood. 
F 


Arrieza, Carlos My Life as a Matador; with Barnaby 
Conrad Houghton $4.50 A simple and exciting ac- 
count of the life of the famous Mexican bullfighter. B 
or 92 


Asimov, Isaac Imside the Atom Abelard-Schumann 
$2.75 (R) An excellent book for general readers in- 
quiring about atomic chemistry, written in simple style. 
539 


Asimov, Isaac The Naked Sun 
For the science fiction fans. F 


Aymar, Brandt, ed. Treasury of Snake Lore, From the 
Garden of Eden to Snakes of Today Greenberg $5 
Short stories, essays, poetry and fables concerning the 
snake. 398.2 


Balchin, Nigel Last Recollections of My Uncle Charles 
Rinehart $3.50 Incredible but entertaining memories 
of an eccentric, too wise and droll to be true. F 


Bane, Allyne Creative Sewing; Professional Touches 
for the Home Dressmaker McGraw $6.50 (W) A 
guide for the home seamstress. 646 


Beales, Carleston. Adventure Of The Western Sea. Holt 
$2.75 (R) A fascinating story of the first United States 
merchant sailing expedition to the north western coast 
of America. 910.4 


Beaty, David. The Proving Flight. Morrow $3.75 Ab- 
sorbing story of the maiden flight of a British jet airliner. 
Contrived outcome but interesting personalities and sus- 
pense make good entertainment. 


Benjamin, J. J. Cruising Boats Within Your Budget..... 
Harper $4 Escapologists in all institutions will welcome 
this addition to the shelf. Avoiding duplication, any title 
on this subject is destined to move. 797.14 or 623.8 


Bergaust, Erik and Beller, William.. Satellite! Garden 
City books $3.95 Popular account of plans for the arti- 
ficial earth satellites to be launched in 1957. 629.1 


Blanding, Don. Hawaii Says Aloha. Dodd $3.50 Not 
Nobel Prize poetry but Hawaii exerts a strong pull on 
our patrons. Vagabond’s House and Blanding’s other 


Doubleday $2.95 (R) 
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books should be considered if not on your prison shelves. 
811 


Blockington, A. H. More Yankee Yearns. Dodd $2.50 
New England legends and true tales of jinx ships, so- 
ciable ghosts and crafty tricksters. 398.2 


Bois, J. S. Explorations In Awareness. Harper $3.50 
Discussion of semantics in everyday language. 149.9 


Brown, Mrs. A. T. Heritage; An Illustrated History of 
Western Culture. Coward-McCann $7.50 A compact 
history of western culture in prose and pictures which 
would be a useful tool for teaching the history of art and 
literature to all age levels. 901 


Brown, R.H. Farm Electrification. McGraw $7 
Practical applications emphasized by many illustrations 
of specific projects. 631.3 


Buber, Martin. The Tales Of Rabbi Nachman. Horizon 
$3.50 Simple stories reflecting a philosophy in which 
the heart is more important than the mind. 296 


Burack, A.S., ed. Writer’s Handbook. The Writer 
$5.95 Revised edition of the standard realistically ori- 
ented guide for would-be writers: how-to, what-not-to, 
marketing, plus inspiration for creative writers. 808.06 


Burnett, Whit, ed. This Is My Philosophy. Harper 
$4.95 Statements of personal philosophy by twenty of 
the world’s leading thinkers, a stimulating reading ex- 
perience. 808.8 


Burton, William and Molly. The Years Between. 
Humphries $3.50 A pleasant and significant novel of an 
anti-Nazi German chemist in an English village. F. 


Caldwell, J.C. Children Of Calamity. Day $3.50 The 
true story of thousands of children, orphaned by the war 
all over the world, and what is being done for them. 
362.7 


Chambers, L. A., ed. and comp. 
A Pictorial Review Of One-Tenth Of The Nation. 
Twayne $7.50 A glowing account in pictures of the 
accomplishments of the Negro in America and his pre- 
sent status in government, medicine, law, education, art, 


American’s Tenth Man; 


sports. 326.973 or 301.451 

Chase, Stuart. Guides To Straight Thinking. Harper 
$3.50 Lucid explanation of principles of logic and rea- 
soning. 160 

Cheney, Sheldon. A New World History Of Art. Viking 
$5.90 college ed. Revision and rewriting of 1937 basic 


art history, copiously illustrated. 709. 


Coles, R.N. Dynamic Chess. Pitman, cl1956 $3.95 A 
reminder that all chess books are in demand: Reinfeld, 
Horowitz, et al. 794.1 


Crane, Burton. Getting And Spending. Harcourt $4.95 
“An informal guide to national economics” by a New 
York Times reporter. 330.973 


Cranston, Ruth. Miracle Of Lourdes. McGraw-Hill 
1955 $4.50 This Protestant writer has recorded medical 
and scientific evidence of the miracles which she is con- 
vinced have taken place at the Lourdes shrine. Would be 
helpful for men and women without faith. 231 


Crompton, John, pseud. 
$3.95 (R) 
technical language. 


The Living Sea..... Doubleday 
The sea and its creatures described in non- 
591.92 
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Cushman, R. E. Civil Liberties In The United States. 
Cornell Univ. Press $2.85 A survey in outline form that 
examines the status of each liberty at end of World War 
Il. 323.4 


Damroth, W.G How To Win Success Before Forty. 
Prentice-Hall $4.95 Twenty-two keys for opening doors 
to successful futures outlined and discussed. 174 


Darwin, C.R. Darwin Reader. Scribner $6.75 Care- 
fully planned and edited anthology including Darwin's 
most important findigns and ideas inhis own words. 575 


Degrazia, Joseph. Math Is Fun. Emerson, c1956 $2.75 
Puzzles for the mathematically inclined. Real sticklers. 
793.7 


DeWohl, Louis. The Last Crusader. Lippincott $3.95 
A rousing, romatic 16th century tale of derring-do, fea- 
turing the life of the illegitimate son of Emperor Charles 
V. Don Juan of Austria. F 


Dolson, Hildegarde. Growing Wonder. Random $3.50 
(W) A bright and engaging first person novel about an 
artist and the two women who are in love with him. F 


Donnelly, Morwenna. Founding The Life Divine. Haw- 
thorn $3.95 A resume of the ideas of Sri Aurobindo, the 
-Indian philosopher, and an outline of the principles of 
Yoga. 181 


Dos Passos, John. Men Who Made The Nation. Double- 
day $5.95 Twenty years of American history in the 
post-Revolutionary period, told in terms of the great 
men of that time—Washington, Adams, Paine, Jefferson, 
Monroe, Madison and Hamilton. 920 


Douglass, D. M. Rebecca’s Pride. Harper $2.95 This 
first novel, laid on a Caribbean island, uses calypso as 
a murder clue. The native police officer is a delightful 
character. F 


Dun, Angus . The Saving Person. Harper $2. In 
simple, direct prose a bishop of the Episcopal Church 
points out the ways in which the Saving Person-Christ- 
brings salvation toman. 234 


Farre, Rowena. Seal Morning. Rinehart $3.50 (R) 
Delightful account of a seven-year visit to a Scottish 
croft by the young author and her aunt. 599.748 


Gallant, R.A. Exploring The Universe. Garden City 
bks. $2 (R) A look at the whole universe as we know 
it. Superb illustrations by Lowell Hess 523 


Gardner, E.S. The Case Of The Gilded Lilly. Morrow 
$2.75 This is superior to some of Perry Mason’s recent 
case. Blackmail and murder are climaxed by the usual 
dramatic court scene. F 


Giles, J.H. The Believers. Houghton $3.75 (W) 
Another of the author’s stories of Kentucky pioneers. 
This is an authentic picture of life in a Shaker community 
portraying the fallacies in communal living. F 


Gorsky, Bernard. Vastness Of The Sea; Adventure In 
The Mysterious Depths. Little $5 (R) Delightful 
account of the first part of a voyage around the world 
by a group of French divers and photographers. 591.92 


Graham, Col. W.A. Story Of The Little Big Horn. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Military Pub. Co. $5 The last word 
on the massacre of golden-haired Custer and his troops 
by Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull. Definitive. 978 


Gregg, R.B. Self Beyond Yourself. Lippincott $3.75 
An abustruse work on philosophy and religion, for the per- 
severving readers who do not accept their inherited faiths 
unthinkingly. 149 


Grimshaw, I. G. How to Prepare A Speech. Morrow, 
ec 1952 $2.50 For debaters, toastmasters and self- 
improvement types. Easily digested, plenty of examples 
and word-to-word directions for preparing and delivering 
speeches. 808.5 


Gross, I.H., ed. Potentialities Of Women In The 

die Years. Michigan State univ. press $3 (W) Discus. 
sion by experts on the special problems of women aged 
45to65 618 


Grzimek, Berhard No Room for Wild Animals Norton 
$3.95 The entertaining adventures in the Belgian Congo 
of the director of the Frankfurt zoo and his photogra- 
pher son. 916.75 


Haber, Heinz Walt Disney Story of our Friend the 
Atom Simon and Schuster $4.95 (R) Collaboration 
of artists and writer in telling the story of the atom, 
Good introduction to chemistry. 539 


Hackett, A.P. Sixty Years of Best Sellers, 1895-1955 
Bowker $5 Useful list for all libraries. 655.5 


Hamilton, William Christian Man Westminster press 
$1 A serious inquiry into the meaning of life in re- 
lation to others and to Christ. 233 


Hansen, H.H. Costumes and Styles Dutton $5.95 (WwW) 
Well-detailed pictures show in accurate color 685 cos- 
tumes typifying styles from early Egypt to present times. 
391.09 


Harmon, Charlotte and Taylor, Rosemary Broadway 
in a Barn’ Crowell $3.50 (W) A highly entertaining 
as well as accurate picture of life as a producer of sum- 
mer theatre. 792.9 


Harris, John Close to the Wind Sloane $3.50 (R) 
With a strange youth aboard their outmoded fishing 
boat, an Etalian-Austrian family flee Sydney and the 
law in a moving, absorbing tale of the South Seas. F 


Harrison, G.R. What Man May Be; The Human Side 
of Science Morrow $4 Man’s achievements and de- 
velopments and what it all means in our time and for 
the future. 501 


Head, Mrs. Ann Fair With Rain McGraw $2.95 (W) 
Engaging, witty story of a South Carolina farming fam- 
ily and the crises that arise during the son’s engagement 
to a New York society girl. F. 


Heilbroner, R.L. The Quest for Wealth Simon and 
Schuster $5 Interesting exposition of man as the ac- 
quisitive animal. 339 


Heinlein, R.A. The Door Into Summer 
$2.95 Science Fiction (F). 


Heyer, Georgette Sprig Muslin Putnam’s $3.75 (W) 
Nineteenth century England and its social customs are 
the background for this light romance. 


Hicks, C.B. and Place, I.M. ....Office Management 
Allyn $8.65 For the efficiency-seeking business minded, 
interested in organization. 651 


Higgen, B.H. ..The Listeners Musical Companion 
Rutgers $6 A guide to the pleasures and rewards of 
informal listening. 780.15 ‘ 


Hill, R.N. Window in the Sea _ Rinehart $3.50 Story 


Doubleday 


. of the oceanarium at Marineland, Florida. 597 


Hiser, Mrs. I. S. 


Desert Drama; Tales of Strange Plants 
and Animals 


Abelard-Schuman $3 (R) Legends and 


human interest stories about the southwest. Excellent 


illustrations and good index. 574 


Howell, W.S. and Smith, D.K. Discussion Macmillan 
$4 A much-needed guide of ground rules for a popular 
social activity. 374 


Hoyt, H.B. All You Need To Know About Dogs  Put- 
nam $4 Questions and answers on the six standard 
American types of dogs. 636.7 


Hutchinson, J.A. Faith, Reason, and Existence; AD 
introduction to Contemporary Philosophy of Religion 
Oxford $4.50 A stimulating re-examination of modern- 


day religion as related to science, history and the social 
sciences. 201 
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K. G. 


Romance of Writing 
A history of writing from the earliest times to the pre- 
sent. 411 


Viking $3.50 (R) 


Jacobs, Brice. Heroes Of The Army. Norton $3.50 
Episodes for which 20 U.S. military men have won the 
Medal of Honor. 355.1 


Keller, Werner. Bible As History. Morrow $5.95 
Recent scientific discoveries have documented the Bible 
as history. Numerous and most excellent photographs, 
maps and diagrams. 220.9 


Kraeling, E.G.H. Rand McNally Bible Atlas. Rand 
McNally $8.95 300 photographs show Biblical sites 
and places of interest. 40 pages of full color maps. 220.9 


Krutch, J.W. The Great Chain Of Life. Houghton 
$3.75 A humanist protests against the mechanistic view 
of life and explains how various animals show awareness 
of their existence. 574 


Laird, Helene, and Laird, C.G. Tree Of Language. 
World Pub. $3.50 (R) General introduction to semantics 
written in popular style. 400 


L'Amour, Louis Silver Canyon Avalon $2.50 Light 
easy reading in this Western that starts with a range 
war and ends with a richer prize at stake. F 


Latourette, K.S. The History of Japan new ed. Mac- 
millan $5 A scholar fills a void with an authoritative, 
much-needed volume on our most recent ally, 952 


Locke, C.O. Hell Bent Kid Norton $3 Honest work- 
man ship and exciting human drama in a good Western. 


Lockridge, Frances and Richard Voyage into Violence 
Lippincott $2.50 The Norths and Weigands, vacation- 
ing on a Caribbean cruise, trap a blackmailer and solve 
their latest who-dun-it. Good mystery. F 


Long, W.J. The Spirit of the Wild Doubleday $4 
Selected articles from sports magazines on wild animals 
World pub. $3.50 (R) General introduction to sematics 
of America by a popular naturalist-hunter. 591.5 


Lord, Walter Day of Infamy Holt $3.95 Minute- 
by minute tale of the Jap attack on Pearl Harbor, por- 
tions of which appeared in Life 940.542 


MacLean, Alistair Guns of Navarone Doubleday $3.95 
A compelling story about four days’ fantastic and har- 
rowing experiences of five carefully chosen men who 
have to put out of comission two German guns. Setting 
is an Aegean island during World WarII F 


Mann, Martin Peacetime Uses of Atomic Energy 
Crowell $4.50 (K) Simple text and clear photographs. 
621.48 


Marney, Carlyle Faith in Conflict Abingdon $2.50 
Questions and answers concerning vital issues. 200 


Marquand, John Stopover: Tokyo Little $3.95 A 
Communist espionage ring, planning anti-American up- 
risings in Japan, is finally eliminated by an American 
investigator with the aid of the inimitatable Mr. Moto. 
Excitement and suspense. F 


Marshall, Alan I Can Jump Puddles World $3.50 

An autobiography of an Australian, severly crippled by 

~— who recounts his efforts to overcome his handicap. 
or 92 


Masters, John Far, Far The Mountain Peak Viking 
$5 An absorbing novel of England and India in the 
early 1900’s, and of Peter Savage who learns belatedly 
that people are more important than power. F 


Matthew, A.I. Warm Wind, West Wind Crown $3.95 
Particularly readable story for its good historical back- 
ground of England during the 1500’s when trading ships 
were following the route of Columbus to “Amerike.” F 
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Merfield, F.G. and Miller, Harry Gorilla Hunter Far- 
rar Strauss $3.75 African big game hunting adventures 
by a professional museum supplier who spent 35 years 
in the French Camerons. 799.2 


Merton, Thomas’ Silence in Heaven 
beautiful picture study of monastic life. 


Michel, Aime The Truth About Flying Saucers Cri- 
terion books $3.95 A French mathematician and 
engineer says they exist and that he has proof. 629.13 


Moore, P. A Worlds Around Us.. Abelard-Schuman 
$2.50 (R) New and stimulating approach to astronomy 
written in simple language. 523 


Moos, M.C. The Republicans; A History of Their 
Party Random $5.95 Good companion book to The 
Fabulous Democrats by David Cohn. 329.6 


Morgan, William J. The O.S.S. And Norton $3.75 
World War II cloak-and-dagger tale of underground re- 
sistance and spying in France by an American associa- 
ted with a British spy-group before entering O.S.S. and 
I. 940.54 


Museum of Modern Art. New York Textiles and Gar- 
ments of India Simon-Schuster $4 Well-illustrated 
volume of interest to hobby-crafters showing richness 
and variety of India’s decorative arts. 745 


Studio $7.95 A 
271 


Nichols, J.H. History of Christianity, 1650-1950 Ron- 
ald $5 Interesting coverage of the development of Chris- 
tianity in Europe and the U.S. over the past 300 years. 
270 


Niles, D.T. Reading the Bible Today Assn. Press $1.25 
“Its value, of course, will be in sending his readers to 
the Scriptures themselves and for that therefore the 
book is well conceived and admirably written.” — Kir- 
kus. 220 


Nkrumak, Kwane Ghana Nelson $5 The personal 
history of the shaper of the first modern independent 
Negro nation in Africa. Interesting for the problems 
confronting man and country. 966.7 


Norman, James Father Juniper and the General Mor- 
row $3.75 How rotund, innocent-looking Father Juni- 
per reconciles opposing factions in Santiago de Gante, 
Mexico, told ironically. F 


Overholser, W.D. Desperate Man Macmillan $2.95 
Colorado setting with the “big” cattleman trying to push 
out the small holdings. A young man was forced to grow 
up when he had to take his father’s place in the fight F 


Peale, N.V. Stay Alive All Your Life Prentice-Hall 
$3.95 Further discussion of the principle of putting 
positive thoughts into action by the popular minister. 
248 


Pei, M.A. Language for Everbody; What it is and 
How to Master it Devin-Adair $5 A basic book for 
the general reader. 


Petrov, V.E. Empire of Fear Praeger $5 The 
story of the Russian couple in the diplomatic corps, who 
defected from Communism to become Australian citi- 
zens. B or 92 


Phillips, H.C. The Timeless Gospel Abingdon $2.50 
Intelligent sermons for those who regard religion as a 
valid factor in living. 252 

Plievier, Theodor Berlin translated by Louis Hagen and 
Vivian Milroy Doubleday $4.50 As in Stalingrad 
(1945) and Moscow (1954), a brilliant kaleidoscope 
emerges, here vivifying the historic downfall of the Third 
Reich and the horrifying effect on desparate persons of 
the Russian occupation of Berlin in World War Il. F 


Posnack, E. R. World Without Barriers Morrow $5 
Author has plan for peaceful coexistence of America 
and Russia. 335.4 
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Powell, R.P. The Philadelphian Scribner $3.95 Fine 
story of a young, present day Philadelphia lawyer and 
how three generations of his forbears contributed to his 
heritage. For mature readers. F 


Pasley, Virginia Twenty-One Stayed Farrar c1955 
$3.50 A brief, penetrating study into the lives of the 
21 American soldiers who chose to stay in Red China 
after the Korean armistice. The author visited the fam- 
ities and home towns of each in an attempt to find some- 
thing in their environment and character that would ac- 
count for their choice. The most revealing statistic: 20 
of the 21 knew nothing about Communism and had no 
idea for what they were fighting in Korea. 951.9 


Raddall, T.H. The Wings of Night Doubleday $3.75 
A fine feeling for the Canadian woods life in this story 
of a returned soldier and his struggle to bring vitality to 
a dying lumber town. F 


Reichers, L.T. The Flying Years Holt $4.50 Brisk- 
ly related experiences of a professional pilot in the bus- 
iness for 25 years. B or 92 


Roberts, H.L. Russia and America; Dangers and Pros- 
pects Harper $3.50 Interesting examination of Soviet- 
American relations without solution to the ever recurring 
problems. 327.73 


Rosek, R.J. and Van Doren, Charles’ Lincoln’s Com- 
mando Harper $5 Author’s T. V. quiz fame will prob- 
ably attract readers but this story of Cushing and his 
Civil War thrusts will hold them. B or 92 


Scientific American (periodical) First Book of Animals 
Simon and Schuster 1955 $1 (also: New Astronomy and 
Physics and Chemistry of Life) A trilology of paper- 
bound bookks, in non-technical prose of interest to gen- 
eral readers. 


ve, Gordon S. My Hospital in the Hills Norton 
c1955 $3.75 The Burma Surgeon’s continuation of his 
post World War II experiences, trial for treason, and re- 
turn to the dedicated service to his beloved natives. 959.1 


Senet, Andre Man in Search of His Ancestors; The Ro- 
mance of Paleontology McGraw $5.50 Good account 
of how men go about solving the problem of origins and 
evolution of life on earth. 573 


Shapiro, H.L., ed. Man, Culture, and Society Oxford 
$7.50 (college edition $5.50) A basic anthropology for 
the general reader by several experts. 572 


Sharp, Margery The Eye of Love Little $3.95 (W) 
Very definitely “Margery Sharp”: her clear writing and 
choice of characters. Her fans will enjoy the two ordin- 
ary, middle-aged Londoners seemingly hopelessly in love 
and an atristic, independent nine-year old F 


Sorenson, C.E. My Forty Years With Ford Norton 
$5 The inside — of the growth of a great Ameri- 
can industry. 629.2 


Steinbeck, John The Short Reign of Pippin IV; A Fab- 
rication Viking $3 Very different from the author’s 
other works, this satire on modern France and its politics 
should be read purely for amusemnet. F 


Stong, Phil The Adventures of “Horse” Barnaby 
Doubleday $3 (R) The easy writing, the young char- 
acters involved, and the days of ‘49 setting make this a 
good choice for young people and for slow readers. F 


Strecker, E.A. and Lothbury, V.T. Their Mothers’ 
Daughters Lippincott $3.75 (W) Frank discussion of 
the necessity for mature family relationships involved 
in the mother-daughter tie. 132 


Stump, A.J. Champions Against Odds Macrae Smith 
©1952 $2.95 Gatien about athletes who rose above phy- 
sical handicaps to fame, fortune and prizewinning. In- 
spirational without being sticky. 796 


Sullivan, Walter Quest for a Continent McGraw 


$5.50 A history of Antartic exploration from the early 


expeditions in the 18th century to the present prepara. 
tions for the geophysical year, by a New York Times 
correspondent. 999 


Thompson, R.W. At Whatever Cost Coward-McCann 
$3.50 History of the disastrous British attempt, to land 
at Dieppe on the French Coast in 1942. | 940.542 


Toland, John Ships in the Sky; The Story of the Great 
Dirigibles Holt $4.95 A dramatic account of a lost 
cause and the heroic men who fought to keep it alive, 
629.13 


Toor, Francis New Guide to Mexico Crown c1954 
$2.95 Another must for prison library patrons who 
escape via dreams of travel to primitive areas. 972 


Trevor, Elleston Gale Force Macmillan $3.50 With- 
in 200 miles of England, a storm hits a small British car. 
go ship. Magnificent description of the “gale force” winds 
and their effect on the ship, its ten passengers, and the 
crew. F 


Walsh, Chad Behold the Glory Harper 1955 $2 
Well-written, practical and illuminating personal relig- 
ious experience. 242 


Walsh, Maurice Danger Under the Moon Lippincott 
$3 A suspense novel with a fine blend of Gaelic wit and 
flavor. A man returns to his village after nine years in 
prison for a murder he did not commit. F 


Wentworth, Patricia The Fingerprint Lippincott 
$2.75 (W) Acceptable English mystery that will be 
most appreciated by Miss Silver’sfans. F 


Williams, Vinnie The Fruit Tramp Harper $3.50 
“Flavorsome tale of young, orphaned Polk Watson who 
goes ‘crop picking’ with his Uncle Chunk, falls in love 
with little Fawny May and is torn between conflicting 
loyalties’ —The Bookmark. F 


Winter, Marjorie For Love of Martha... Messner $3 
Trials and tribulations of adopting a child as seen through 
the eyes of a sensitive participant in the process. 362.73 


Wise, C.A. Psychiatry and the Bible Harper $3 A 
relationship often intriguing in stimulating conversation, 
discussed with clarity. 201.6 


Woodward, W.E. Tom Paine, America’s Godfather 
Dutton c1956 $5 A reminder that the founding of these 
United States was largely the work of an idealist and 
rebel who could not today get a visa for a ten day visit 
here. B or 92 


Wyckoff, N.E. The Braintree Mission Macmillan 
$3.50 Fine appreciation of early American patriots 
brought out in this fictional incident of 1770 when Eng- 
land supposedly made a last desperate attempt at con- 
ciliation with the colonies. F 


Yeats-Brown, F.C.C. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer 
Grosset $1.98 Re-issue of a stirring account of action 
and “derring-do” by British Colonial Troops in India. 


War Stories Suggested for their popularity and pene- 
tration although some titles may be controversial (indi- 
cated by *). 

B or 92 


Crane, Stephen 
Civil War 


Remarque, E. M. 
Little World WarI 


From Here To Eternity 


Red Badge of Courage Grosset $1.49 
All Quiet on the Western Front 
Jones, James 


World War I* 


Mailer, Norman Naked and the Dead 
World War II* 


Monsarrat, Nicholas Cruel Sea Knopf $4 World Warll 
Shaw, Irwin Young Lions Random $3.95 World War I 


Scribner $3.95 


Grosset $2.49 
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Education’s Institutional Role 


and second, he knows that real education comes 
from successful, stimulating and profitable ex- 
periences on the part of the students involved. 
For each and every inmate he provides educational 
experiences. These may not be formal, nor need 
they be directed by a teacher who is in the educa- 
tional province, but they should be enriching ex- 
periences for the participants. 


Obviously, all institutional education and 
training in its broadest aspect should be directed 
by a person who is well trained in the objectives 
and philosophy of education and who is acquaint- 
ed with correctional facilities. It is almost. a trite 
truism that education can be little more vital than 
the true attitude of the top administrative staff. 
With their approval, however, recruitment of ad- 
ditional help for informa] education can best be 
accomplished in the in-service-training and staff 
meetings. Many people, administrative, clerical 
and custodial, have interests they are willing to 
teach and share if they are properly welcomed 
and encouraged. It seems almost criminal to ne- 
glect using the talents of any person who is will- 
ing to teach and willing to learn to teach. 


Your editor predicts that the next decade will 
witness great strides forward in the utilization of 
personnel. If the philosophy of correctional insti- 
tutions is the rebuilding and redirecting of human 
lives, then can we afford to think in terms of em- 
ploying guards who only guard, supervisors who 
only supervise, and administrators who only ad- 
ministrate? Is it not more sensible to employ 
better-trained people who can orient themselves 
to the methods and philosophy of idea] rehabili- 
tation? Imaginative correctional people will de- 
vise better ways to make on-the-job training pro- 
vide broader and more worthwhile educational 
experiences. However, the fertile field of the fu- 
ture will undoubtedly be in the broad area that we 
now call ‘social education’”’. This is one area where 
both short- and long-term inmates can benefit. 
Here many sincere and trained people can find 
an interest and can meet a challenge to their best 
efforts. Good social] education conducted in a 
healthy institutional climate can develop meaning- 
ful values and can greatly improve poor inmate 
attitudes. 


r 
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Promotion 

Dr. Harold William Porter 

» Dr. Harold William Porter has accepted the 
n position as Head of the Department of Industrial 
, Education at Kansas State Teachers College 
4 and he will assume his new duties there in the fall. 


For several years he has been a professor in the 
Department of Industrial Education and Applied 
49 Psychology at Purdue University. Most correc- 
tional educators know Harold best as the friendly 


nt and competent sparkplug of the Purdue Univer- 
sity Workshops of Education and Corrections 
- Currently he is the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
o b Correctional Education Association, He is also 
| widely known as an authority on the machine 
I shop trades. 
I 
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I quote from Article VI of our Constitution: 


1. Candidates for election to the offices and 
membership on the Executive Committee shall 
be nominated by a Nomination Committee of 
three members appointed by the President. 
The slate of officers prepared by the Nominat- 
ing Committee may be added to by voting 
members. 


2. Ballots containing the names of all can- 
didates nominated shall be mailed to all mem- 
bers of the Association in good standing not 
less than three weeks before the Annual Meet- 
ing. 


3. The Secretary shall open and count the 
ballots returned at the Annual Meeting and 
shall announce the names of those elected who 
will thereupon take office. All ballots returned 
will be available for the scrutiny of the mem- 
bers at the Annual Meeting. 

4. Assistants or observers shall be appointed 
for the counting of the ballots. 


Wednesday afternoon is given over to a tour 
of the Illinois State Institutions followed by a 
barbecue at the Illinois State Penitentiary at Jo- 
liet. Thursday afternoon we have a joint meeting 
with the Libraries group and the Wardens Asso- 
ciation. I am scheduled to chairman this session. 
Dr. Benjamin Frank has suggested as the theme 
for this meeting “The Prison Library, The Step- 
child of the Treatment Program.” The Annual 


The President’s Page 


Congress Dinner will be held Thursday evening. 


For those of you who cannot attend the Con- 
gress we promise to cover the Correctional Educa- 
tion sessions and to report them in the Journal 
for your benefit. We are asking all participants 
who write papers for the meetings to furnish our 
Editor a copy for publication. We hope to build a 
Journal that will keep you abreast of the times, 
as far as is possible, in Correctional Education. 
We appreciate the response of both State and 
Federal members in furnishing copy to our editor 
thereby keeping us advised of what is going on in 
their area. I was proud of the articles by Ernest 
Outten of Virginia, Darwin E. Clay of Ionia, Mich- 
igan, Charles List of Terre Haute, Indiana, and 
Burleigh Loveitt of South Windham, Maine, which 
appeared in our April issue. If you failed to read 
any of these articles, I recommend you look up 
your copy of the April issue and read what is go- 
ing on in Correctional Education in the United 
States. 


Editor Pelch advises that some excellent copy 


-has come in for our next issue of the Journal. 


Keep it up, Correctional Educators; let us know 
what you are doing. We belong to a highly special- 
ized and interesting profession. Let’s keep it pro- 
fessiona!, and let’s remember it is not something 
separate and apart from but is an integral and 
highly specialized unit of the educational profes- 
sion in which you and I are proud to be associated 
as members. 


Promotion 


Lt. Col. Paul B. Watson 


Lt. Col. Paul B. Watson, Vice-President of the 

Correctional Education Association, has been ap- 

7 pointed Associate Director, Superintendent, at 

Patuxent Institution. Paul assumed his new duties 

; effective May 13, 1957. For the past several years 

{ he has been Director of Education at Maryland 

: State Penitentiary. Paul is a very active member 

r of the Correctional Education Association, and 

he has done considerable research in the field of 
correctional education. 
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Renew Your Membership In Correctional Education Association Now. 


We wish to ask the help of all our people in 
getting new Correctional Education Association 
members wherever possible. Anyone interested in 
the education of people committed to our institu- 
tions is eligible for membership. It is not neces- 
sary to be a Correctional Educator, We will wel- 
come any prison custodial officer or professional 


staff member, any public officer, educator, or 
any interested private citizen, to membership in 
our organization and attendance at our group 
meetings. 

The membership fee of $1.50 per year also 
covers subscription to the Journal of Correctional 
Education, which is published quarterly. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IF YOU HAVEN’T ALREADY DONE SO 
1957 DUES 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Affiliate of the American Prison Association 


a 


; Send this to: 


Dr. Harold Porter 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP OR PAYMENT OF DUES 


Name: 
(last) (first) (initial) 
Mail Address: 
(number) (street) (city) (state) 
Position: Institution: 
Date: 


Please send $1.50 remittance for dues with the form. 
Make check payable to: _ 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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